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THOMAS MORAN, PAINTER-ETCHER 

It is not often that pioneers in a nascent art are privileged to share 
in its mature glory and take part in achievements that command the 
respect and elicit the admiration of critics and connoisseurs; but such 
is the unique distinction of 
Thomas Moran. He fol- 
lowed close after Durand, 
Doughty, and Cole, when 
landscape painting in 
America was little more 
than a matter of experi- 
ment, and artists groped 
their uncertain ways with 
scarce the advantages of 
European schools and gal- 
leries ; and he is painting 
to-day in his Long Island 
home, at Easthampton, his 
head silvered by three- 
score and three winters, 
but his hand as steady, 
his energy as indomitable, 
and his imagination as 
teeming and virile as 
when in early manhood 
his abilities won recogni- 
tion. 

What is equally notable, 
Moran is to-day what he 
has been from the outset 
of his career — an American 
painter, with love for 

American subjects and pride in American work. Never, save for a 
short period when under the influence of Turner, whom he studied 
and copied, and to whom he acknowledges his indebtedness both as 
a draughtsman and a colorist, has he strayed from his first ideal. 
Then he painted pictures of Venice and the Adriatic, with the rich 
glow of southern skies and the impress of Latin life. But the charm 
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that has enthralled so many to their detriment was soon broken, and 
Moran returned from his old-world schooling with his art softened 
and improved, but not warped by contact with the masters who 
claimed his allegiance from a strong, poetic, and decidedly new-world 
individuality. 

The reason of this — and the same dominant force is to be traced 
in all his subsequent work — is to be found in the character and tem- 
perament of the 
painter himself. 
His mental bent is 
poetic, and a rich, 
almost exotic, im- 
agination is his 
chief characteristic. 
Nothing has wooed 

Chim like that which 
,JK has about it a 

"^'sSfcjJl wealth of 

-wrfJB witchery of 
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line 
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and color, 
his keen sense of 
the beautiful is also 
linked an equally 
clear appreciation 
of grandeur and 
sublimity, and one 
finds these quali- 
ties betraying themselves even in his simplest canvases. 

In Turner, with whom color was an instinct and the picturesque 
the commonest mode of expression, Moran found a congenial spirit. 
The great landscape painter's works were not so much an inspiration 
as a guide for his own exuberant fancy, and it is only natural that on 
his first visit to England, in 1862, he should have made them his 
chief study. 

Moran found no charm in the commonplace. He lacked sym- 
pathy with the art that sought to idealize toil, suffering, meanness, 
deformity. A monotony of cabbage-rows and a girl with a hoe, a 
countrv lane with a clodhopper and a goose, were to him not land- 
scapes. Barnyards, docks, fallow lands, trim fields were to him the 
et ceteras of civilization, not the material of art. There was to him 
more inspiration, more picture, in a mountain-peak than in a hillside; 
in a gnarled and wind-twisted oak than in a row of cherry-trees; in 
a gorgeous sunset, banking the far end of a valley with crimson, than 
in a moorland fog; in a single whitecap on the ocean, with its sug- 
gestion of force and terror, than in a millrace, with its utilitarian 
witness of sluiceway and water-wheel. These facts account for 
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Moran's choice of a mentor, and serve to explain those recurring fea- 
tures of the sublime and the beautiful that characterize all the notable 
canvases he has produced. 

To what extent this passionate love of mountain and crag, glade, 
river and ocean, forests, sunsets, and cloud effects may be an inherited 
trait, is a question for the casuist. Certainly Moran comes from a 
family noted for its artistic proclivities. Nine members, at least, 
have attained distinction with the brush and palette. Thomas Moran 




A LONG ISLAND SUNSET 

Last Picture Painted by Thomas Moran 



himself is one of the foremost landscape painters of America, one of 
his brothers is noted for his animal pictures, and another for his 
marines. Six younger members of the family have done notable 
work in genre. It is likewise a curious incident that the wives of the 
three brothers have .won for themselves an enviable rank as painters 
and etchers. 

In reviewing the work of Thomas Moran it should be borne in 
mind that he is essentially a self-taught artist. Barring the short 
periods of his first two visits to Europe, in 1862 and in 1866, when 
he studied Turner and reveled in the continental galleries, his chief 
instruction was such as he gleaned from artists of his acquaintance, 
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notably James Hamilton, one of America's most imaginative painters. 
Born in Bolton, Lancashire, in 1837, °f Irish-English extraction, he 
came to America at the age of seven, and after a fair education in 
the public schools in Philadelphia, became apprenticed to a wood- 




SOLITUDE, BY THOMAS MORAN 
Lithographic Drawing made in 1869 



engraver, an experience that has discovered itself throughout his 
career in firmness and steadiness of touch and accuracy and persist- 
ence of effort. From engraving he essayed water-colors, then oils, 
and lastly etching. 

Few artists have had more rapid and signal rise to fame than 
Moran. He returned to America from the galleries of France, Italy, 
and Germany in 1871, and had offered him the opportunity of accom- 
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panying the United States exploring expedition conducted by Profes- 
sor Hayden to the Yellowstone River, in Wyoming Territory. The 
wonderful scenery of the region, in which the mountain rocks were 
cut by erosion into the most fantastic shapes, and draped by sun and 
storm in reds, blues, yellows, and purples, caught the artist's fancy 
and roused his enthusiasm. It only required a poet to see in this 
wilderness of rock and cliff castellated walls, battlements, minarets, 
towers, the remains of some forgotten world. Moran was a poet in 
colors, and his quick eye immediately saw the artistic possibilities of 




DESIGN FOR A PICTURE 
By Thomas Moran 



the country. He made water-color sketches of the scenes that most 
impressed him, some of which he afterward elaborated into finished 
paintings in oil. This is the genesis of the two great works now 
hanging in the National Capitol at Washington, "The Grand Canon 
of the Yellowstone" and "The Grand Chasm of the Colorado," the 
latter being painted after the artist had accompanied the expedition 
conducted by Major Powell under the auspices of the Government 
down the, at that time, little-known Colorado River. 

In both of these pictures, as in many another of a similar nature 
painted since, Moran betravs the most intimate acquaintance with 
rock-formations, and shows how carefully he had fortified himself 
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against inaccuracy and license, into which a less conscientious artist 
might have been misled by poetic temperament. As one studies these 
great pictures one feels that the painter set for himself the task — and a 
very difficult one — of portraying this barren waste of precipice and 
chasm exactly as he saw it, and at the same time of preserving the 
inimitable beauty of the wilderness. 

How well he succeeded is attested by the reception accorded the 
first of his great paintings of Western scenery. The public was awed 
by the serried mountain buttresses, with their fantastic adornments 
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AN OLD APPLE ORCHARD, EASTHAMPTON, L. I. 
Etching by Thomas Moran 



and their riot of color. It was felt that, in a sense, Moran had opened 
up a new world to art, and happily the Government showed its appre- 
ciation of the poet's efforts by purchasing "The Grand Canon of the 
Yellowstone" and "The Grand Chasm of the Colorado" for the 
Capitol, paying $10,000 each for the paintings. 

Moran's experiences with the two expeditions named whetted his 
appetite for adventure, and impelled him to make visits to various 
notable regions which combined the elements of beauty and grandeur 
and offered fit subjects for his brush. Scarcely was the paint dry on 
his first successes when he headed his way toward the Rocky Mountains. 
He visited the South, and studied and sketched the blue skies and 
tropical vegetation of Mexico. Wherever he went he showed marked 
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preference for the grander aspects of nature, and as a result of these 
wanderings we have his " Mount of the Holy Cross," "Mount 
Moran," "Ponce de Leon," and similar works, in which the artist's 
boldness of conception and mastery of color found free expres- 
sion. 

These pictures of natural scenery, however — in a sense portraits 
taken on the spot and embellished from recollection — form but a 
small part of Moran's productions. He is essentially an idealist, a 
romancer in line and color, with a partiality for the bright, the 
inspiring, the happy. He has painted innumerable canvases, which 




GRAND CANON OF THE YELLOWSTONE, BY THOMAS MORAN 

In Capitol at Washington 

Now Reproduced for the First Time 



show a wide range of versatility and a most varied selection of sub- 
jects — marines that evoked the warmest praise from such a severe 
critic as Ruskin, who pronounced "The Wave Beating on the Shore" 
to be "the finest piece of water-drawing he had ever seen by any 
man"; quiet woodland scenes in which composition and coloring are 
equally admirable; odd river-nooks, with a suggestion of peace and 
quiet; stretches of plain that serve largely as a basis for gorgeous 
cloud effects; pictures from fable or tradition, like his "Sinbad's 
Departure" and his highly imaginative series of illustrations for 
Longfellow's Hiawatha; and pretty bits of Long Island scenery in 
the vicinity of his Easthampton home. His last picture, finished but 
a few weeks ago for James G. Moulton, of Chicago, in whose galleries 
it now hangs, and one of his most pleasing efforts, is a Long Island 
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sunset. One looks over the brow of a rocky, tree-studded hill 
toward the glowing west, which js resplendent with the richest cloud 
effects. Composition and coloring are alike admirable. 

In all these the artist has a central idea to which details are sub- 
ordinated. He has ever been a close observer, and there is scarcely 
an effect of nature that he has not depicted in his canvases. In all 
of his work he is a reverencer of truth, modifying details to heighten 
he idea he wishes to convey, but never seeking to improve on 
nature. There is little of the suggestive in his work and nothing of 
impressionism. He sees clearly some central picture, feels strongly 




CHASM OF THE COLORADO RIVER, BY THOMAS MORAN 

In Capitol at Washington 

Now Reproduced for the First Time 



an emotion, and then essays to make a frank, telling statement of 
what he wishes to express. 

As a colorist Moran is a master. None of his canvases betrays 
a weakness in this regard. He uses strong pigments, but blends them 
with such consummate skill that what in a less skillful painter might 
approach dangerously near the garish is in him a rich harmony of 
color. 

As in landscape painting, so in etching, Moran was a pioneer in 
the art in America. He was an experimentalist, an inventor of ways 
and means, and his extraordinary skill as a draughtsman and his 
absolute mastery over the technique of engraving stood him in good 
stead in this new art, which he took up as a diversion. Success 
attended his efforts with the needle from the outset, and he soon 
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became as noted for the number and quality of his plates as for the 
extent and variety of his painted subjects. It has been well said that 
as the art advanced he led the van, aiding in advancing it and not 
resting content with being helped by its advances. 

There are few lines of art that have more limitless possibilities 
than etchings, and few means of producing an effect more engrossing 
than acid. Moran early felt the charm of etching, and to finish one 
plate was but an incentive for him to begin another and improve on 
preceding performances. As with his paintings, his etchings embrace 
every class of subjects, from odd corners that lent themselves to 




GATE OF VENICE 

Etching by Thomas Moran 

By Permission. Copyright C Klacknei 



striking treatment to his magnificent "Gate of Venice," etched in 
1888, after one of his own pictures painted two years previously on a 
visit to Italy, and which has been declared to be the completest as 
well as one of the largest drawings upon copper ever executed. 

In an exhibition of Moran's etchings, held fully eleven years ago, 
seventy-one plates by him are listed, many of them second to none 
that have been produced by an American etcher. Indeed, no artist 
in America, probably, so completely unites the qualities of an artist 
and etcher as he. His work all has the double qualities of color and 
form. In his plates we find the same splendid glow as in his paint- 
ings. They are examples of the mastery of draughtsmanship, they 
have the touch of original inspiration, are luminous, delicate, rugged, 
picturesque, and as animated as any of the work in which the artist 
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could supplement the beauty of mere form with the richness of color. 
Speaking of Moran as an artist, Alfred Trumble, a competent critic, 
has said: 

"The versatility of Mr. Moran is on a par with his technical 
ability and with his sensitiveness to all that is beautiful in art and 
nature. His original compositions run the gamut of subjects, from 
placid pasture-lands and somnolent old homesteads to the frowning 
splendor of pinnacled crags, the monstrous magnificence of towering 
mountain-chains, and the tremendous swing and illimitable vastness of 




DESIGN FOR A PICTURE 
By Thomas Moran 

the sea. And on each subject that he sets his hand to he also sets 
his seal. We recognize the symbol of his genius in the fluent lines 
of the boiling breakers, in the rugged escarpments of the beetling 
bluffs, and in the tufted masses of verdure, which turn the forest 
arches into the aisles of a temple and stand in guard upon the land- 
scape like fortresses of nature 

"In the actual forms of nature he revels in the plenitude of power. 
The character of the tree, the formation of a rock, the movement 
of water over a shallow bed or its sudden swirl in a deep whirlpool, 
the piling up of fleecy vapors in an airless sky, or the scurry of 
clouds rent and shattered by the storm, are all to him means for the 
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THREE-MILE HARBOR 

By Thomas Moran 

By Permission. Copyright L. Prang & Co. 

revelation of his artistic resources, and invitations to an essay of his 
strength. His is an eye that notes everything and that remembers 
everything; a spirit to which difficulties are but a challenge, and the 
impossible a superstition to be defied; a resolution that admits of no 
opposition or defeat, and above all, a hand schooled to the best 
lessons of art, tender as a woman's, sensitive as a poet's, and in its 
energy and will firm as a soldier's, clasping the brush or the pencil 
instead of the sword." 

These words have the ring of laudation, but they have also the 
ring of truth. The eulogy is merited. 

It is impossible within the scant limits of an article to describe 
adequately the output of half a century of effort, and it would be 
misleading to single out two or three examples to the exclusion of 
works possibly less known but equally meritorious. Of his several 
thousand magazine illustrations no word has been said. Those, like 
his paintings and etchings, must be seen to be appreciated. He has 
done what few have had the hardihood to undertake and the spirit to 
execute — he has given art a long series of pictorial romances, 
American romances, as engrossing and as finely executed as the 
verbal romances of a Scott; and his work may well serve as an inspi- 
ration to younger artists who are too prone to let schooling override 
individuality and to sacrifice inspiration for a fad. 

Frederick W. Morton. 



